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THE FATAL MARKSMAN. 


[In the 25th number of the last volume of 
the MINERVA, we gave an account of a 
piece, now acting at the English Opera 
House, London, entitled Der Freischutz, 
founded on the following story, from ‘ Po- 
pular Tales and Romances of the Northern 
Nations.” It will be seen that the drama- 
tist has taken considerable liberties with the 
original, particularly with the catastrophe, 
where he makes the rival the victim of his 
own perfidy, instead of sacrificing to the 
malignant author of the mischief, the inno- 
cent girl, her father, and her too credulous 
though faithful lover. ] 


Bertram, the old forester cf Linden, and 
his wife, Anne, and an only daughter, Kate, 
who was attached to William, the bailiff’s 
clerk ; but, as the farm and the office of fo- 
rester had been two hundred years in the 
family, and William was no huntsman, Ber- 
tram wished his daughter to marry Robert 
the hunter, in order to secure the situation 
still in the family. William, on learning 
this, quitted his clerkship, to qualify himself 
as huntsman—met with Bertram, displayed 
his skill, and gained his favour. The fores- 
ter told him, he would become a second 
Kuno, who was Bertram’s great-grandfa- 
ther’s father. It was a rule in those days, 
that if a poor man committed a trespass 
against the forest laws, he was bound on the 
back of a stag, and the animal turned loose, 
when the man was either bruised or gored 
to death, or perished of hunger. When 
the young knight of Wippach, with whom 
Kuno lived, was hunting with the duke, a 
stag of this sort was seen. The duke of- 
fered a great reward to any person who) 
would hit the stag, but threatened him with 
his severest displeasure if he wounded the 








man. Kuno ventured, killed the stag, and 
the man was unhurt. The reward was the 
farm to him and his heirs ; but some envious 
person saying that Kuno had resorted to 
witchcraft and black arts, the duke enjoined 
that every descendant of Kuno must under- 
go a trial, and fire what they call his proba- 
tionary shot, before he is admitted tenant: 
All Kuno’s descendants succeeded in the 
trial; and William practised much, in order 
to qualify himself for it, Bertram having 
promised his daughter in case of success. 
He had, however, a run of ill-luck; some- 
times his gun would miss fire ; at other times, 
instead of a deer, he would hit the trunk of 
atree. At length he became afraid to draw 
a trigger, for fear of doing mischief, as he 
had already killed a cow, and nearly wound- 
ed a huntsman, 

*‘ Nay, I stick to my own opinion,” said 
huntsman Rudolph one night ; “somebody 
has cast a spell over William; for in the re- 
gular course of nature such things could 
never happen; and this spell he must unde 
before he will have any luck.” Bertram 
laughed at this, which he called supersti- 
tious foolery; but William stating that his 
balls seemed to fly askance, Rudolph bade 
him go some Friday night to a cross-road, 
and make a circle round about him, with a 
ram-rod or a bloody sword, and bless it. 
three times in the same words as the priest 
uses, but in the name of Samiel. The fo- 
rester trembled at this, observing that Sa- 
miel was one of Satan’s host. 

The next day William again set out, but 
with still worse luck, when he met with an 
old soldier, who, hearing of his bad luck, told 
him his gun was charmed, but that he could 
give him a ball that would not fail of going 
true. William loaded his piece, and look- 
ed about for an aim. At a great height 
above the forest, like a moving speck, was 
hovering a large bird of prey. ‘ There!” 
said Mr. Timbertoe, “that old devil up 
there, shoot him.” William laughed, for 
the bird was floating in a region so elevated 
as to be scarcely discernible to the naked 
eye. ‘Nay, never doubt; shoot away ;” 
repeated the old soldier, “Ill wager my 
wooden leg youll bring him down.” Wile 
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liam fired, the black spéck was seen rapid- 
ly descending, and a great vulture fell 
bleeding to the ground. The soldier gave 
him a few balls, and then lefthim. William 
returned, as formerly, with a load of venison, 
and gave practicable evidence to old Ber- 
tram that he was still the same marksman 
he had first shewn himself in his noviciate. 
He should have told the reason of his 
late ill-luck, and what course he had taken 
to remove it: but, without exactly knowing 
why, he shrunk from telling of the inevita- 
ble balls, and laid the blame on a flaw in his 
gun which had escaped his notice until the 
preceding night. 

‘* Now, dame, dost a’ see?” said the fo- 
rester, laughing ; ‘‘ who’s wrong now, dame, 
I wonder? The witchcraft lay in the gun 
that wanted trimming; and the little devil, 
that by your account should have thrown 
down old father Kuno’s picture so early this 
morning, I’m partly of opinion lies in a can- 
ker’d nail.» ‘* What’s that you’re saying 
about a devil?” asked William. ‘+ Nay, no- 
thing at all but nonsense,” replied the old 
man; ‘‘ this morning, just as the clock was 
striking seven, the picture fell down of it- 
self; and so my wife will have it that all’s 
not right about the house.” ‘ Just as it was 
striking seven, eh? ha!” And the old sol- 
dier flashed across William’s thoughts, who 
had taken his leave at that identical time. 


coals, &c., he was prepared to step out of 
the house; but was induced to stop that 
night by Bertram, who had some forebodings 
of ill. On that night his unele came to see 
him. The third night came : and it was the 
eve of trial. Bertram determined that 
night to keep the bridal feast. Amidst 
their festivity, the picture of Kuno again 
fell, and wounded Katharine on the temple. 
William drank freely to drown his own re- 
flections; and, under pretence of having 
shot a deer, and forgotten it, he left his 
young bride on their bridal festival, and 
hastened to the forest. 

The moon was in the wane, and at this 
time, was rising, and resting with a dim red 
orb on the horizon. Gloomy clouds were 
flying over head, and at intervals darkened 
the whole country, which, by fits, the moon 
again litup. The silvery birches and the 
aspen trees, rose like apparitions in the fo- 
rest; and the poplars seemed to William’s 
fevered vision, pale shadowy forms that 
beckoned him to retire. He shuddered; 
and it suddenly struck him, that the almost 
miraculous disturbance of his scheme om 
the two preceding-nights, together with the 
repeated and ominous falling of the picture, 
were the last warnings of dissuasion from a 
wicked enterprise, addressed to him by his 
better angel, that was now ready to forsake 
him. 





‘** Ay, sure enough, as it was strikipg se- 
ven, not a very likely time for devils to be! 
stirring; eh, my old dame? eh Anne ?”) 
at the same time chucking her under the | 
chin with a good-natured laugh. But old | 
Anne shook her head thoughtfully, saying : | 
**God grant all may turn out natural!” and | 
William changed colour a little. He re-' 
sclved to put by his balls, and, at the most, | 
only to use one on his day of trial, lest he | 
might be unconsciously trifling away his fu- 
ture happiness at the wily suggestions of a 
fiend. But the forester summoned him to| 
attendance on the chase; and, unless he! 
were prepared to provoke the old man, and | 
to rouse afresh all the late suspicions in re- 
gard to his skill, he found himself obliged to | 
throw away some of his charmed balls on/| 
such occasions. 

William’s last ball was expended before 
the day of probation, and his only hope was | 
in again meeting with the wooden legged sol- 
dier. He was, however, much agitated by 
a story which Bertram related of one George 
Smith of Prague, who had cast devil’s balls 
with an old upland hunter in a cross-road, 
with sundry magical incantations, where 
terrific apparitions flocked about him, and 
he fell senseless to the ground. But Wil- 
liam, as the day of trial approached, deter- 
mined to go to the cross-road in the forest, 
and try the awful experiment. Having pro- 
vided himself with lead, bullet-moulds, 





Once again he faltered in his purpose. 
Already he was on the point of returning, 
when suddenly a voice appeared to whisper 
to him: ‘* Fool! hast thou not already ac- 
cepted magical help? is it only for the 
trouble of reaping it, that thou wouldst 
forego the main harvest of its gifts?” He 
stood still. The moon issued in splendour 
from behind a dark cloud, and illuminated 
the peaceful roof of the forester’s cottage. 
He could see Katharine’s chamber window, 
glancing under the silvery rays; in the 
blindness of love, he stretched out his arms 
towards it, and mechanically stepped home- 
wards. Then came a second whisper from 
the voice ; for a sudden gust of wind brought 
the sound of the clock striking the half 
hour: ‘*‘ Away to business!” it seemed to 
say. ‘* Right, right!” be said aloud, ‘* Away 
to business! It is weak and childish to turn 
back from a business half accomplished ; it 
is folly to renounce the main advantage, 
having already perhaps risked one’s salva- 
tion for a trifle. No, let me go through 
with it.” He stepped forwards with long 
strides ; the wind drove the agitated clouds 
again over the moon; and William plunged 
into the thickest gloom of the forest. 

At length he stood on the cross-way. At 
length the magic circle was drawn; the 
skulls were fixed, and the bones were laid 
round about. The moon buried itself deep- 
er and deeper in the clouds; and no light 














“was shed on the midnight deed, except from 
the red, lurid gleam of the fire, which waxed 
and wahed by fits, under the gusty squalls 
of the wind. A remote church-clock pro- 
claimed that it was now within a quarter of 


eleven. William put the ladle on the fire, 
and threw in the lead, together with three 
bullets which had already hit the mark once: 
2 practice amongst those who cast the “ fa- 
tal bullets,” which he remembered to have 
heard mentioned in his apprenticeship. In 
the forest was now heard a pattering of rain. 
At intervals came flitting motions of owls, 
scared by the sudden gleams of the fire; 
some, dropping from the surrounding 
boughs, placed themselves on the magic cir- 
cle, where, by their low dull croaking, they 
seemed holding dialogues, in some unknown 
tongue, with the dead men’s skulls. Their 
numbers increased; and, amongst them 
were indistinct outlines of misty forms, that 
went and came, some with brutal, some 
with human faces. Their vapoury linea- 
ments fluctuated and obeyed the motions of 
the wind: one only stood unchanged, and 
like a shadow near to the circle ; and settled 
the sad light of its eyes steadfastly on Wil- 
liam. Sometimes it would raise its pale 
hands, and seemed to sigh; and when it 
raised its hands, the fire would burn mere 
sullenly; but a gray ow! would then fan 
with its wings and rekindle the decaying 
embers. William averted his eyes; for the 
countenance of his buried mother seemed 
to look out from the cloudy figure, with a 
piteous expression of unutterable anguish. 
Suddenly it struck eleven; and then the 
shadow vanished, with the action of one who 
prays and breathes up sighs to heaven. The 
owls and the night-ravens flitted croaking 
about; and the skulls and bones rattled be- 
neath their wings. William kneeled down 
on his coaly hearth; and with the last stroke 
of eleven, out fell the first bullet. 


The owls, and the bones were now silent. 
But along the road came an old crooked 
beldame pell-mell against the magic circle. 
She was hung round with wooden spoons, 
ladles, and other kitchen utensils ; and made 
a hideous rattling as she moved. The owls 
saluted her with hooting, and stroked her 
with their wings. At the circle, she bowed 
to the bones and skulls; but the coals shot 
forth lambent tongues of flame against her, 
and she drew back her withered hands. 
Then she paced round the circle, and with 
@ grin presented her wares to William. 
**Give me the bones,” said she in a harsh, 
guttural tone, “and [ll give thee some 
spoons. Give the skulls to me, love : what's 
the trumpery to thee, love?” and then she 
chanted, with a scornful air, 


There's nothing ean help : ’tis an hour too late : 


35 
Thy bullets, be sure, shali go frue to the mark. 

‘“* Shoot the dove,”’ seys the word of command ; 

And the forester bold, with ‘‘ the skilful hand,” 

Levels and fires; oh, marksman good ! 

The dove lies bathed in its innocent blood ¢ 

Here’s to the man that shoots the dove! 

Come for the prize to me, my love !” 

William was aghast with horror: but he re- 
mained quiet within the circle, and pursued 
his labours. The old woman was one whom 
he well knew. A crazy, old, female beg- 
gar had formerly roamed about the neigh- 
bourhood in this attire, till at last she was 
lodged in a mad-house. He was at a loss 
to discover, whether the object now before 
him were the reality or an illusion. After 
some little pause, the old crone scattered 
her lumber to the right and left with an an- 
gry air, and then tottered slowly away into 
the gloomy depths of the forest, singing 
these words : 

** This to the left. and that to the right : 

This and that for the bridal night. 

Marksman fire, be sure and steady: 

The bride she is dressed—tbe priest he is ready. 
To-morrow, to-morrow, when daylight departs, 

And twilight is spread over broken hearts, 

When the fight is fought, when the race is run, 

W hen the strife and the anguish are over and done ; 
When the bride-bed is decked with a winding sheet, 
And the innocent dove has died at thy feet; 

—Then comes a bridegroom for me, | trow, 

T hat shall live with me in my house of woe. 

Here’s to him who shoots the dove ! 

Come for the prize to me, my love !” 

Now came all at once a rattling as of 
wheels and the cracking of postillions’ 
whips. A carriage and six drove up with 
outriders. ‘ What the devil’s this that 
stops the way?” cried the man that drove 
the leaders. ‘‘ Make way there, I say, clear 
the road.” William looked up, and saw 
sparks of fire darting from the horses’ hoofs, 
and a circle of flame about the carriage 
wheels. By this he knew it to be the work 
of a fiend, and never stirred. ‘* Push on, 
my lads, drive over him, helter skelter,” 
cried the same postillion, looking back to 
the others ; and in a moment the while equi- 
page moved rapidly onthe circle. William 
cowered down to the ground, beneath the 
dash of the leaders’ forelegs; but the airy, 
train, and the carriage soared into the air 
with a whistling sound, round and round the 
circle, and vanished in a hurricane, which 
moved not a leaf of the trees. Some time 
elapsed before William recovered from his 
consternation. However, he compelled his 
trembling hands to keep firm, and cast a 
few bullets. At that moment a well known 
church-clock at a distance, began to strike. 
At first the sound was a sound of comfort, 
connecting, as with the tones of some friend- 
ly voice, the human world with the dismal 
circle in which he stood, that else seemed 
cut off from it as by an impassable guif: 
but the clock struck twice, thrice—here he 
shuddered at the radid flight of time, for his 
work was not a third part advanced, then it 





Nothing can step betwixt thee and thy fate. 
Shoot ip the light, or shoot in the dark, 





struck a fourth time. He was appalled ; 
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every limb seemed palsied ; and the mould 
slipped out of his nerveless hand. With 
the calmness of despair, he listened to the 
clock, until it completed the full hour of 
twelve; the knell] then vibrated on the air, 
lingered, and died away. To sport with the 
solemn hour of midnight, appeared too bold 
an undertaking, even for the powers of 
darkness. However, he drew out bis watch, 
looked, and behold! it was no more than 
half past eleven. 

Recovering his courage, and now fully 
steeled against all fresh illusions, he resumed 
his labours with energy. Profound quiet 
was all around him—disturbed only at inter- 
vals by the owls that made a low muttering, 
and now and then rattled the skulls and 
bones together. All at once a crashing was 
heard in the bushes. The sound was fami- 
liar to the experienced hunter’s ears; he 
looked round ; and, as he expected, a wild 
boar sprang out and rushed up to the circle. 
*‘ This,” thought William, “is no decep- 
tion ;” and he leaped up, seized his gun, and 
snapped it hastily at the wild beast; but no 
spark issued from the flint: he drew his 
hanger; but the bristly monster, like the 
carriage and horses, soared far above him 
into the air and vanished. 

William, thus repeatedly baffled, now 
hastened to bring up the lost time. Sixty 
bullets were already cast: he looked up; 
and suddenly the clouds opened, and the 
moon again threw a brilliant light over the 
whole country. Just then a voice was 
heard from the depths of the forest crying 
out, in great agitation—‘ William! Wil- 
liam!” It was the voice of Kate. Wil- 
liam saw her issue from the bushes, and fear- 
fully look round her. Behind her panted 
the old woman, stretching her withered, spi- 
dery arms after the flying girl, and endea- 
vouring to catch hold of her floating gar- 
ments. Katharine now collected the last 
yemains of her exhausted strength for flight ; 
at that moment the old wooden-leg stepped 
across her path; for an instant it checked 
her speed, and then the old hag caught her 
with her bony hands. William could con- 
tain himself no longer: he threw the mould 
with the last bullet out of his hands, and 
would have leaped out of the circle: but 
just then the clock struck twelve; the 
fiendish vision had vanished ; the owls threw 
the skulls and bones confusely together, and 
flew away; the fire went out; and William 
sunk exhausted to the ground. 

Now came up slowly a horseman on a 
black horse. He stopped at the effaced out- 
line of the magic circle, and spoke thus: 
thou hast stood thy trial well; what wouldst 
thou have of me?” ‘ Nothing of thee, no- 
thing at all,” said William: ‘‘ what I want I 
have prepared for myself.” ‘ Ay; but 
with my help; therefore, part belongs to 


me.” ‘By no means, by no means; I bar- 
gained for no help; I summoned thee not.’” 
The horseman laughed scornfully ; ‘“‘ Thou 
art bolder,” said he, “‘ than such as thou art 
wont to be. Take the balls which thou hast 
cast; sixty for thee, three for me; the sixty 
go true, the three go askew; all will be 
plain, when we meet again.” William 
averted his face; ** vill never meet thee 
again,” said he—‘‘leave me.” ‘ Why 
turnest thou away ?” said the stranger with 
a dreadful laugh: “ dost know me?” ** No, 
no”—” said William, shuddering ; ‘1 know 
thee not! I wish not to know thee. Be thou 
whom thou mayst, leave me!” The black 
horseman turned away his horse, and said 
with a gloomy solemnity—‘‘Thou dost 
know me : the very hair on thy head, which 
stands on end, confesses for thee that thou 
dost. Iam he whom at this moment thou 
namest in thy heart with horror.” So saying 
he vanished—followed by the dreary sound 
of withered leaves, and the echo of blasted 
boughs falling from the trees beneath which 
he stood. 

‘*‘ Merciful God! what has happened to 
you, William?” exclaimed Kate and her 
mother, as William returned pale and agi- 
tated after midnight: ‘* you look as if fresh 
risen from the grave.” ‘ Nothing, nothing,” 
said William—* nothing but night air; the 
truth is, I am a little feverish.” ‘ William, 
William !” said old Bertram, stepping up to 
him, ** you can’t deceive me : something has 
met you in the forest. Why would you not 
stop at home? Something has crossed you 
on the road I'll swear.” William was struck 
with the old man’s seriousness, and replied, 
** Well, yes ; I acknowledge, something has 
crossed me. But wait for nine days: before 
then, you know yourself that”—‘ Gladly, 
gladly, my son,” said Bertram ; “and God 
be praised, that it is any thing of that kind 
which can wait for nine days, Trouble 
him not, wife ; Kate, leave him at peace !— 
Beshrew me, but I had nearly done thee 
wrong, William, in my thoughts, now, my 
good lad, go to bed, and rest thyself. 
‘ Night,’ says the proverb, ‘is no man’s 
fiend.’ But be of good cheer: the man that 
is in his vocation, and walks only in lawful 
paths, may bid defiance to the fiends of 
darkness, and all their works.” 

William needed his utmost powers of dis- 
simulation to disguise from the old man’s pen- 
etration how little his suspicions had done 
him injustice. This indulgent affection of 
father Bertram, and such unshaken confi- 
dence in his uprightness, wrung his heart. 
He hurried to his bed room, with full deter- 
mination to destroy the accursed bullets. 
‘* One only will I keep, only one will Fuse,” 
said he, holding out his supplicating hands, 
palm to palm, with bitter tears towards hea- 





ven. ‘ Oh, letthe purpose, let the purpose. 
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plead for the offence; plead for me the an- 
guish of my heart, and the trial which I 
could not bear! I will humble, I will abase 
myself in the sight of God : with a thousand, 
with ten thousand penitential acts I will 
wash out the guilt of my transgression. 
But can | now go back, without making 
shipwreck of all things—of my happiness, 
my honour, my darling Kate?” Somewhat 
tranquillised by this view of his own con- 
duct, he beheld the morning dawn with 
more calmness than he had anticipated. 


_ The ducal commissioner arrived, and ex- 
pressed a wish, previous to the decisive 
trial, of making a little hunting excursion 
in company with the young forester. ‘ For,” 
said he, ‘itis all right to keep up old usages : 
but, between ourselves, the hunter’s skill is 
best shewn in the forest. So jump up Mr. 
Forester elect ; and let’s away to the forest !” 
William turned pale, and would have made 
excuses; but, as these availed nothing with 
the commissioner, he begged, at least, that 
he might be allowed to stand his trial first. 
Old Bertram shogk his head thoughtfully : 
“ William, William !” said he with a deep, 
tremulous tone. William withdrew instant- 
ly; and in a few moments he was equipped 
for the chase, and with Bertram followed the 
commissioner into the forest. The old fo- 
rester sought to suppress his misgivings, but 
struggled in vain to assume a cheerful as- 
pect. Katharine too was dejected and agi- 
tated ; and went about her household labours 
as if dreaming. ‘*Was it not possible,” 
she had asked her father, ‘‘to put off the 
trial?” “I thought of that also,” replied 
he, and he kissed her in silence. Recover- 
ing himself immediately, he congratulated 
his daughter on the day—and reminded her 
of ber bridal garland, 

The garland had been locked up by old 
Anne ina drawer; and, hastily attempting 
to open it, she injured the lock. A child 
was therefore dispatched to a shop to fetch 
another'garland for the bride. ‘Bring 
the handsomest they have,” cried dame 
Anne after the child; but the child, in its 
simplicity, pitched on that which glittered 
most; and this happened to be the bride’s 
funeral garland of myrtle and rosemary, 
entwined with silver, which the mistress of 
the shop, not knowing the circumstance, 
allowed the child to carry off. The bride 
and her mother well understood the ominous 
import of this accident; each shuddered; 
and flinging her arms about the other's 
neck, sought to stifle her horror in a laugh 
at the child’s blunder. The lock was now 


tried once more; it opened readily ; the co- 
ronals were exchanged ; and the beautiful 
tresses of Katharme were enwreathed with 
the blooming garland of a bride. 

The hunting party returned. The com- 


praise. ‘ After such proofs of skill,” said 
he, ‘‘ it seems next to ridiculous that I should 
call for any other test : but to satisfy old or- 
dinances, we are sometimes obliged to do 
more than is absolutely needful ; and so we 
will dispatch the matter as briefly as possi- 
ble. Yonder is a dove sitting on that pillar; 


level, and bring her down.” ‘Oh, not 
that—not that, for God’s sake, William,” 
cried Katharine, hastening to the spot, 
‘‘shoot not, for God’s sake, at the dove. 
Ah! William, last night 1 dreamed that I 
was a white dove; and my mother put a 
ring about my ueck ; then came you, and in 
a moment my mother was covered with 
blood.” William drew back his piece 
which he had already levelled ; but the com- 
missioner laughed. ‘ Eh, what,” said he, 
‘so timorous? That will never do for a fo- 
rester’s wife: courage, young bride, cou- 
rage!—Or stay, may be the dove is a pet 
dove of your own!” ‘No, it’s not that”— 
said Katharine—* but the dream has sadly 
sunk my spirits.” ‘* Well, then,” said the 
commissioner, ‘if that’s all, pluck *em up 
again! and so fire away, Mr. Forester.” 

He fired : and at the same instant, witha 
piercing shriek, fell Katharine to the ground. 
“« Strange girl !” said the commissioner, fan- 
cying that she had fallen only from panic, 
and raised her up: but a stream of blood 
flowed down her face; her forehead was 
shattered; and a bullet lay sunk in the 
wound. ‘ What’s the matter?” exclaimed 
William, as the cry resounded behind him. 
He turned and saw Kate with a deadly pale- 
ness lying stretched in her blood. By her 
side stood the old wooden-leg, laughing in 
fiendish mockery, and snarling out—* Six- 
ty go true, three go askew.” In the mad- 
ness of wrath, William drew his hanger, 
and made a thrust at the hideous creature. 
** Accursed devil!”—cried he in tones of 
despair—*“ It is thus thou hast deluded me!” 
More he had no power to utter; for he 
sank insensible to the ground, close by his 
bleeding bride. 

The commissioner and the priests sought 
vainly to speak comfort to the desolate pa-_ 
rents. Scarce had the aged mother laid the 
ominous funeral garland on the bosom of 
her daughter’s corse, when she wept away 
the last tears of her unfathomable grief. 
The solitary father soon followed her, and 
William, the fatal marksman, wore away 
his days in the mad-house. 








—————— 
Hewry IV. or France having laid siege 


to Chartres, the besieged at length resolved 
on surrendering themselves. The magistrate, 
on appearing before Henry, began a tedious 
harangue, by declaring that the city acknow- 
ledged his divine and human rights; ‘ 4dd,' 
said Henry, interrupting him, and quicken- 








Missioner was inexhaustible in William’s 


ing his pace to enter the town, ‘the rights 
also of my cannon.’ | 
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THE TRAVELLER. 
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*Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babe!, and not fee) the crowd. 











ASHANTEE SPLENDOUR. 





No Il. 





Tne prolonged flourishes of the horns, a 
deafening tumult of drums, and the fuller 
concert of the intervals, announced that we 
were approaching the king; we were al- 
ready passing the’ principal officers of his 
household: the chamberlain, the gold horn 
blower, the captain of the messengers, the 
captain for royal executions, the captain of 
the market, the keeper of the royal burial 
ground, aud the master of the bands, sat 
surrounded by a retinue and splendour 
which bespoke the dignity and importance 
of their offices. The cook had a number of 
small services covered with leopard’s skin 
held behind him, and a large quantity of 
massy silver plate was displayed before him, 
punch-bowls, waiters, coffee-pots, tankards, 
and avery large vessel with heavy handles 
and clawed feet, which seemed to have been 
made to hold incense. I observed a Portu- 
guese inscription on one piece, and they 
seemed generally of that manufacture.— 
The executioner, a man of immense size, 
wore a massy gold hatchet on his breast, 
and the execution stool was held before him, 
clotted in blood, and partly covered with a 
cawl of fat. The king’s four linguists were 
encircled by a splendour inferior to none, 
and their peculiar insignia, gold canes, were 
elevated in all directions, tied in bundles, 
like fasces. The keeper of the treasury 
added to his own magnificence by the os- 
tentatious display of his service; the blow- 
pan, boxes, scales and weights, were of solid 
gold. 

A delay of some minutes, while we seve- 
rally approached to receive the king’s hand, 
afforded us a thorough view of him. His 
deportment first excited my attention; na- 
tive dignity in princes we are pleased to 
call barbarous, was a curious spectacle. 
His manners were majéstic, yet courteous, 
and he did not allow his surprise to beguile 
him for a moment of the composure of the 
monarch. He appeared to be about 
thirty-eight years of age, inclined to corpu- 
lence, and of a benevolent countenance. 
He wore a fillet of aggry beads round his 
temples, a necklace of gold cockspur shells, 
strung by their largest ends, and over his 
right shoulder a red silk cord, suspending 
three saphies cased in gold. His bracelets 


were the richest mixtures of beads and gold, 
and his fingers covered with rings. His 
cloth was of a dark green silk; a pointed 
diem was elegantly painted in white on 
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his forehead, also a pattern resembling a 
epaulette on each shoulder, and an orna- 
ment like a full-blown rose, one leaf risitig 
above another until it covered his whole 
breast. His knee bands were of aggry 
beads, and his ankle strings of gold orna- 
ments of the most delicate workmanship, 
small drums, sankos, stools, swords, guns, 
and birds, clustered together; his sandals 
of asoft white leather, were embossed across 
the instep band with small gold and silver 
cases of saphies. He was seated in a low 
chair, richly ornamented with gold: he 
wore a pair of gold castanets on his finger 
and thumb, which he clapped to enforce si- 
lence. The belts of the guards behind his 
chair were cased in gold, and covered with 
small jaw bones of the same metal. The 
elephants tails, waving like a small cloud 
before him, were spangled with gold, and 
large plumes of feathers were flourished 
amid them. His eunuch presided over these 
attendants, wearing only one massy piece of 
gold about his neck. The royal stool, en- 
tirely cased in gold, was displayed under a 
splendid umbrella, with drums, sankos, 
horns, and various musical instruments, 
cased in gold, about the thickness of car- 
tridge paper. Large circles of gold hung 
by scarlet cloth from the swords of state, 
the sheathes as well as the handles of which 
were also cased; hatchets of the same were 
intermixed with them. The breasts of the 
ocrahs and various attendants were adorned 
with large stars, stools, crescents, and gos- 
samer wings, of solid gold, 


Thus far Mr. Bowdich: we shall now 
quote from Mr. Dupuis. On his visit to the 
king of the Ashantees, there was present a 
tributary chief of Banna, who was station- 
ed at no great distance from his liege lord. 


His retinue was splendid and numerous, 
comprising, besides his own people, several 
moslems of inferior rank, and their slaves. 
The vassal prince was simply attired in an 
African cloth, decorated with amulets, &c. 
sheathed in gold and the skins of beasts, 
Gold rings ornamented bis fingers and toes, 
and little fillets of gold and aggry beads en- 
circled the thick parts of each arm. The 
incessant din that occasionally reigned in 
all parts, naturally gave rise to a feeling of 
sincere contempt. The illustrious negro 
prince was seated on achair studded with 
silver coins, such as dollar and half dollar 
pieces, which were rivetted against the 
frame-work, none being permitted to sit en- 
throned in gold but the “king of kings.” 
A warlike band, who guarded the person of 
this tributary, were martially habited in the 
skins of beasts, chiefly the hides of leopards 
and panthers: their weapons were bows 
and poisoned arrows, javelins, guns, sabres, 
clubs, and case-knives. Mapy, were ina. 











state of nudity, excepting the girdle, three 
or four inches wide, that passed between 
the thighs, bracing round the loins and un- 
der the posteriors. Chieftans of rank, go- 
vernors of provinces,-and allies of the 
Ashantee empire, were next in order to the 
king of Banna, and the intervening space 
was occupied by caboceers, captains, and 
other officers of less note. At the expira- 
tion of two hours, I had the happiness to 
arrive at the extreme end of the crescent, 
where several of the king’s ministers stood 
waiting to receive and conduct me to a rest- 
ing-place. As it may not be uninteresting 
to the reader, I shall give the translation of 
one of the Ashantee songs, as my linguist 
interprets it :— 

‘** Where shall we find such a warrior as 
the strong and beautiful Apacoo Kudjo, 
whose eyes are like the panther ia fight? O 
great slave of the king, how you are belov- 
ed! your victories delight his ears. Who 
fought the Gamans, and killed their cabo- 
weer, Adouai? Apacoo Kudjo. Where 
are the women and the gold? Apacoo 
Kudjo has them. He is a rich man,—a 
mighty man! His enemies die when he is 
angry. He is invulnerable; his fetische 
(amulet) no man can look upon and live.” 








THE DRAMA. 


— Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid ner precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will! befriend, 

And triumph on her efforts still attend. Rroogs. 








HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
HAMLET. 


Tue French novelist, Belleforest, ex- 
tracted from Saxo Grammaticus’ History of 
Denmark the history of Am/eth, and insert- 
ed it in the collection of novels published by 
him in the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; whence it was transfused into English, 
under the title of ‘The Hystorie of Ham- 
dlett,’ a small quarto volume printed in 
black-letter. The history of Humlet also 
formed the subject of a play, which was act- 
ed previous to 1589: and arguing from the 
general course of Shakespear’s mind, that. 
play influenced him during the composition 


of his own Hamlet. But unfortunately the | 


old play is lost and the only remaining sub- 
ject for illustration is the black-letter quarto 


We learn from that authority, that the hap- 


piness of Horvendille. king of Denmark, 
excited the envy of his brother Fengon; 
who was, moreover inflamed by love for 
Geruth the queen. The villain paused not 
to commit a fratricide which placed him on 
the throne, and facilitated his union with 
the object of his guilty passion. 

Hamblet, the son of Horvendille and 
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Geruth, was quick in his perception of the| 


danger to be apprehended from the murder; 
erof his father, and sought safety in assuming 
the appearance of mental imbecility. The 
execution, however, of his project was 1m- 
perfect: suspicion was excited; and ‘they 
counselled to try and know, if possible, how 
to discover the intent and meaning of the 
young prince; and they could find no bet- 
ter nor more fit invention to entrap him, 
than to set some fair and beautiful woman in 
a secret place, that with flattering speeches, 
aud all the craftiest means she should pur- 
posely seek to aliure hismind. To this end 
certain courtiers were appointed to lead 
Hamblet to a solitary place within the woods 
where they brought the woman. And 
surely the poor priuce at this assault had 
been in great danger, if a gentleman that in 
Horventille’s time had been nourished with 
him, had not shown himself more affection- 
ed to the bringing up he had received with 
Hamblet, than desirous to please the tyrant. 
This gentleman bore the courtiers company, 
making ful! account that the least show of 
perfect sense and wisdom that Hamblet 
should make, would be sufficient to cause 
him to lose his life; and therefore by cer- 
tain signs he gave Hamblet intelligence inte 
what ‘danger he was likely to fall, if by any 
means he seemed to obey, or once like the 
wanton toys and vicious provocations of the 
gentlewoman sent thither by his uncle; 
which much abashed the prince, as then 
wholly being in affection to the lady.? The 
result was that the prince deceived the cour- 
tiers, who ‘ assured themselves that without 
doubt he was distraught of his senses.’ 

_ The failure of this plot was succeeded by 
anew experiment. It was thought that am 
unrestrained expression of his natural feel- 
ings might be anticipated from Hamlet 10 
an interview with his mother, and a proper 
knowledge of his real character and views 
could be obtained by one concealed under 
the arras for the purpose of hearing the con- 
versation. But the weariness of Hamlet 
was not inferior to the craft of his enemies. 
Entering the chamber with his customary 
air of folly, he began to crow like a cock, 
beating his arms against the hangings in. 
imitation of that bird’s action with his wings. 
Feeling something stir behind the arras, he 
‘cried ‘A rat! a rat!’ and drawing his sword 
thurst it through the concealed spy, whose 
body he cut in pieces and cast into a vault. 
Returning to the chamber, Hamlet replied, 
in an authoritative tone, to the lamentations 
of the queen who bewailed her son’s unhap- 
py loss of intellect, justly upbraiding her 
shameless licentiousness, and characterising 
in the worst of colours a woman who could 
wantonly embrace the brother and murder- 
er of her husband. 

Fengon now lived in daily apprehension 
of meeting the same fate that had overtaken 
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the courtier spy; and resolving to get rid 
of Hamlet at once, despatched him with 
letters tothe king of England, containing 
secret solicitations to put the prince imme- 
diately to death. ‘ But the subtile Danish 
prince (being at sea,) whilst his companion 
slept, having read the letters, and knowing 
his uncle’s great treason, with the wicked 
and villanous minds of the two courtiers 
that led him to the slaughter, razed out the 
letters that concerned his death, and instead 
thereof graved others, with commission to 
the king of England to hang his two com- 
panions; and not content to turn the death 
they had devised against him upon their 
own necks, wrote further, that king Fengon 
willed him to give his daughter to Hamblet 
in marriage.’ Every thing fell out as Hamlet 
desired ; his attendants were executed, and 
himself was betrothed to the English prin- 
cess. After a twelvemonths’ residence in 
the British court, he returned to Denmark, 
and revenged himself on his enemies; first 


jntoxicating his uncle’s courtiers, and then 


setting fire to the banquet-hall where their 
senses were absorbed in drunken sleep. He 
next rushed into the apartment of Fengon, 
and gave ‘him such a violent blow upon the 
chine of his neck, that he cut his head 
clean from his shoulders.? Hamlet now dis- 
carded the cloak of folly in which he had 
hitherto disguised his intellect, and, con- 
vening an assembly of the nobility, ex- 
plained and justified his conduct. Pity for 
his misfortunes, and indignation at the cruel- 
ty of his oppressor, were the sentiments of 
every bosom; and the title and dignity of 
the king were conferred on Hamlet by the 
unanimous voice of the assembly. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


The proper study of mankind is man. 








MEMOIRS OF PROFESSOR PORSON. 


RicuHarp Porson, was born December 
25, 1759, at East Ruston, in the county of 
Norfolk, England. His father was parish- 
clerk of this humble village, and from him 
Richard was first initiated in his letters. Un- 
til the age of fifteen he was placed at a 
school under the care of a Mr. Summers, 
where he gave such convincing proofs of his 
rising talents, as excited the utmost astonish- 
ment. His clearness and extraordinary 
acuteness in the art of arithmetic were most 
remarkable, and he was so skilful in the ex- 
ercise of his pen, that no competitors could 
surpass him in the beauty and elegance of 
his characters. Aided by a powerful and 
retentive memory, he was equally success- 
ful in mastering the first difficulties attend- 
ant on a research in the lower ranks of clas- 
sical learning, at this tender age, and en- 








joyed the proud honours of bearing off ati 
the Latin, mathematical, and Grecian pri- 
zes, cum multis alvis. 

The period was now arrived when he 
must quit his native spot, and enter on 2 
wider and more dangerous field of enter- 
prise. Porson’s disposition was of a roman- 
tic and somewhat daring nature; and, un- 
fortunately, in after life, their impressions 
too frequently betrayed him into loose, ir- 
regular, and voluptuous habits. It was 
natural; therefore, that a youth of fifteen, 
sanguine, hopeful, and aspiring, should view 
the prospect before him with no small in- 
terest of heart and calculation. Through 
the kind liberality and interest of a friend, 
Porson was placed at Eton; and there he 
made so rapid an advancement in the vari- 
ous branches of learning as to ensure him a 
character, the fame of which reached Cam- 
bridge long before any steps were taken for 
his entrance to one of the Colleges. 

In 1777, he was entered of Trinity Col- 
lege, and here his combined talents and vast 
powers of intellect, his rapid rise and pro- 
gress, astonished the minds of the most com- 
petent judges. In 1781, he was elected 
Fellow of the College, as his great endow- 
ments had made him an honour to the socie- 
ty in which he had entered; and in 1785, 
he took his degree of Master of Arts. Ac- 
cording to the statutes of the College, he 
was obliged either to enter into holy orders, 
or surrender his fellowship ; but long before 
the period arrived when these statutes would 
operate, he had resolved to resign his fellow- 
ship, from some scruples respecting sub- 
scription to the thirty-nine articles. Lis 
fellowship accordingly ceased in 1791; but, 
in 1793, he was chosen Greek Professor, by 
a unanimous vote of the seven electors. 

In the mean time he became a frequent 
contributor to some literary journals, and 
in all his essays displayed a critical acumen, 
a plenitude of knowledge, and a force of 
reasoning and wit, which are rarely found 
in one man. Before he had been known 
many years to the public by these occasion- 
al effusions, Porson was universally acknow- 
iedged to be the first Greek scholar of his 
time. He wished to have edited A’schylus, 
but did not meet with that encouragement 
which he had anticipated: he edited, how- 
ever, a few Greek plays, and assisted in the 
London edition of Heyne’s Virgil and the: 
Grenville Homer. More he was expected 
to have done, and more he might have done 
with surpassing talent; but Porson wanted 
regularity of conduct; what he did was by 
fits and starts, on which no dependence 
could be placed. His manuscript notes on 
various classical authors, (now in the library 
of Trinity College) of which a volume has 
been published, are the most valuable of his 
works, and are sufficient to raise the highest 








esteem for his talents, and regret that he 
profited so little by them; for Porson’s ex- 
traordinary acuteaess, his sdlidity of judg- 
ment, his intense application, and stupend- 
ous memory, made him, what the world 
seldom sees, a complete critic, in the most 
honourable and esteemed sense of that ap- 
pellation. 

When the London Institution was es- 
tablished, Professor Porson was selected to 
fill the office of principal librarian. He did 
honour to his office, although he derived 
little from it. It was, however, ample pro- 
vision for a man in whose eyes money had 
so little value. He died of an asthmatic 
disorder at his rooms in the Institution, Sep- 
tember 25, 1808, in the forty-ninth year of 
his age. His remains were interred in the 
ante-Chapel of Trinity College, where an 
elegant monument is erected to his memo- 


ry- 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


———Science has sought. on wear, wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 














MINUTES OP 
CONVERSATIONES AT DR. MITCHILL’S. 


Ores of Silver from Peru. 


By the hand of Dr. Salter, Surgeon of the 
U. &. ship Franklin, from the Pacific Ocean, 
a box of the silver ores of Peru was receiv- 
ed, as put up by the minister of Finance in 
that republic. Besides the more common 
associations of this precious metal with lead, 
sulphur, antimony, and arsenic; there are 
several specimens of the native /una cornea, 
horn-silver, or combination of silver with 
muriatic acid. The collection, amounting 
to more than twenty choice pieces, selected 
from the mines of that country, has been de- 
posited in the Mineralogical Museum, for 
the inspection of naturalists, chemists, and 
others. 


Curious Shells from. Panama. 


A box from St. Thomas? Island, through 
Joseph Osborn, Esq., was offered for consi- 
deration. ' On being opened, it was found to 
contain among other things, several rare and 
valuable shells. The more memorable, in 
the judgment of the Rev. Daniel H. 
Barnes, a gentleman who, in addition to his 
high professional and classical acquirements, 
possesses a more profound and detailed 
knowledge of the testaceous and valvelar 
molluscas, than almost any other scgavant 
among us, were, 1. The Murex radix of 
a Marck, well characterized, as the root- 
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like welk. 2. The Jilonoceros cingulatum 
of La Marck, in excellent preservation, 
with its single tooth exserted from the right 
side of the canal, to the length of more than 
half an inch, and of a pearly white colour. 
The reason was evident why Dilwyn, Vol. 
[i]. p. 610, named it Buccinum monodon, 
or the one-toothed B. 3. Murex sazatilis, 
of the short-beaked and foliated section of 
the genus. The specimen was six inches 
in lengt» by four and a half inches in 
breadth. Iscalled also the striated, banded 
and diaphanous M. Is-distinguishable by its 
seven varices, or longitudinal gibbous 
sutures, formed in the growth of the shell 
at certain proportionable distances on the 
whirls. Its transverse grooves, and pro- 
jecting nodules were very evident. The 
edges of the varices much puckered and 
wrinkled, especially towards the beak, and 
somewhat flesh-coloured at the margin. 
Hue of the inside, a fine pink. 4. A Tun 
Shell, of the extraordinary size of twenty- 
one inches in circumference; ten inches 
long, and over six inches bread; from Quite 
Island. This is an individual of the same 
species with that described and figured as 
unknown to naturalists in the Annals of the 
New-York Lyceum, No. V. page 135, plate 
9. by Mr. Barnes, under the name of Do- 
lium dentatum, or toothed Tun. This sea- 
sonable arrival confirms in the happiest 
manner, the correctness of that gentleman’s 
judgment in the case; and affords an am- 
ple specimen for examination. The seven- 
teen ribs; the spire pervious to the summit, 
as though it had been rolled round a straight 
wire; the deep hollow in the middle of the 
columella, &c. furnish the strongest marks 
of agr:ement, 


An enormous Moon Fish, or Poisson-lune. 
A communication was made to the follow- 
ing effect :—Captain Hager of the Swedish 
brig Magnus, on a voyage from Gotten- 
burgh to New-York, on the 7th day of Sep- 
tember 1824, near the bank of Newfound- 
land, catched a huge animal that seemed te 
lie basking on the surface of the Ocean. It 
weighed twelve hundred pounds; and the 
size was proportionably large. On exa- 
mination, it was found to be an individual of 
what the English commonly call the Sun- 
fish. The Orthogoriscus of Schneider ; 
the Diodon of Liuné; and the Cephalus of 
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Shan. There was but a single teoth in 
each jaw; the body compressed, and not 
susceptible of inflation. The skin, destitute 
of prickles; but rough like shagreen; and 
in the present instance thickly beset with 
barnacles, as if the fish was very old. It 
was concluded, that in concuarence with 
the opinion of the Swedish consul, the dried 
skin, which the captain had preserved, 
should be presented in his name to the Ly- 
ceum. 
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LITERATURE. 


if criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves: if they are just, all that can be said against 
them doesnot defeatthem. The critics never yet hurt 
@ good work. Makauis D’ARGENS 








Geographical Exercises. By Joseph C. 
Hart. New-York, 1824. 


Ir has been a great and prevalent error 
in the system of education, to engraft agri- 
culture, politics, theology, and many other 
subjects on geography. Geography is, and 
ought to be, a separate and distinct 
study, and after the scholar becomes tho- 
roughly versed in the natural and artificial | 


| 


divisions of the earth, he should take up the | 


study of its productions, history, &c. 

We can recollect the time when the use 
of maps was considered wholly unnecessary 
in this study—when children had the books 
put into their hands and were directed to 
commit to memory the boundaries, towns, 
and rivers of a country. In consequence, 
their minds were burthened by a mass of 
names confusedly thrown together without 
order, arrangement, or use ; and knew quite 
as little when they reached the last page of | 
the volume as they did when they perused 
the first. Of late, a wonderful improvement 
in this branch of education has taken place : 





maps are rapidly becoming substitutes for | 
books, and the eye is principally used in| 
subservience to the memory of divisions and 
situations. 


Mr. Hart has framed a set of exercises 
in geography which we have examined 
with some care, and which we can confi- 
dently recommend. His book contains ten 
thousand questions for practical examina- 
tions on the maps. The great advantage of 
his work is that the pupil must necessarily 
acquaint himself with the map in preparing 





the answers to these questions; and in the 
course of this exercise he unavoidably ac- 
quires an intimate knowledge of the subject. 
It is unnecessary to enter into a particular 
detail of the work ; we recommend it as a 
useful and well-arranged elementary vo- 
lume. 


——S 


Blackbeard. A Comedy in four acts. 
By Lemuel Sawyer. Washington, 1824. 


Tis comedy has just four acts too many. 
We cannot, however, deny it the merit of a 
plot—a plot it certainly has, yea, two or 
three, wonderfully original and ingenious, 
The first and greatest, is founded on fact, 
and is briefly this:—Old Blackbeard, as 
every boy between the Atlantic and the 
Mississipi well knows, was supposed to have 
buried some large quantities of his piratical 
gains in sundry parts of this country, Two 
honest gentlemen, in Mr. Sawyer’scomedy, 
plot together in order to gull a few of the 
flats, under pretence of finding old Black- 
beard’s money by the assistance of magic 
and the devil. One of them personates 
the magician, and the other acts as substi- 
tute for old Nick, by means of rams’ horns — 
and powder-crackers. The flats, who club 
together and spend all their money in buy- 
ing tickets in this splendid lottery, meet ac- 
cording to order, ‘‘on a bridge over @ 
creek,” and let down bags attached to ropes 
for the purpose of receiving the money 
which the devil in the water below (how 
the deuce came he to change his element ?) is 
to deliver them. They draw up the bags, 
open them, and, mirabile dictu! find them 
full of sand. Instead of making the best of 
a bad bargain, and carrying the sand home 
to scour their floors, they very wastefully 
and prodigally throw it in one another’s 
face, jump up, fall, cry, swear, groan and 
moan. And thus we assure our readers is 
a faithful, true, and correct abridgment of 
the main plot. 


A secondary plot is one of a young gen- 
tleman against his own life, because a young 
lady whom he loves, returns a letter which 
he wrote her, probably without paying the 
postage. He is induced to attempt the 
deed by divers additional reasons, too nu- 
merous to mention. He dresses in black, 








% the colour of bis fortunes,” goes into a gar- 
den with a sword—solus, He enters into a 
long soliloquy, confutes Mr. Godwin’s ideas 
on suicide, admitting, however, as a gentle- 
man should, that although he differs from 
Godwin on this particular subject, he sub- 
scribes “ to his maxims of political justice.” 
He says, moreover that man is a free agent, 
and that he wishes “* we had a little more of 
the Roman in us,” and concludes by inform- 
ing himself (soliloquy) that he means to kill 
himself. He draws his sword and raises 
his arm; but just at the critical moment the 
lady of his love comes towards him, begs | 
him for heaven’s sake not to kill himself, | 
that it would frighten her to death. He | 
complies with her request in a very polite 
and gentlemanly manner, and does nof kill 
himself. In return, she tells him that she is 
his ever dear lady, and says she fears he 
will think her bold. He acquaints a friend 
who soon after steps in, with the fact, that 
he is alive, wipes his eyes, admits that Mr. 
Godwin is right, makes a speech in favour of 
the Greeks, sets all the people buzzaing, 
pays his debts, and says he means to be mar- 
ried on the morrow. Then, exeunt omnes. 
B. 
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THE GRACES. 


ss We come,” said they , and Echo said, **We come,” 

In sounds that o’er me hovered like perfume ; 

* We come,’ THE GRaces three! to teach the spell, 

That makes sweet woman loveiier than her bioom."’ 

Then rose a heavenly chant of voice and shell : 

«* Let ‘a ‘ 4 Wisdom, with her sovereign Beauty 
well. 








THE TOILET. 





No. I. 


‘* Whatever it is worth while to do, it is worth while 
to do well ”’ Rape of the Lock. 

For many an age the interwoven foliage 
of trees, or the skins of animals, were the 
only garments which clothed the inhabitants 
of plain or forest. Decorations were un- 
known, excepting the wild flower plucked, 
from the luxuriant shrub, the berry from the 
bush, or the shell from the sandy desert. 
Nature was then unsophisticated, and the 
lover needed no other attraction to the 
soothing of his gentle bride than the soft 
blush on her cheek, the downcast brightness 
of her kindling eye. This was the golden 
age of poetry. In after, more iron periods, 


when avarice ploughed the earth and ambi 
tion bestrode it, the gem and the silken 
fleece, the various products of the loom, and 
the Tyrian mystery of dyes, all united to 
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give embellishment ta beauty, and splendour 





to dignity of station.~-But even at that per 
riod, when the East and the South laid their 
decorating riches at the feet of women, we 
see, by the sculptors of old, that the dames 
of Greece, (the then-famed models of the 
world,) were true to the simple laws of a 
just taste. The amply folding robe, wrap~- 
ped round the harmonious form ; the modest 
zone, clasping the bosom; the braided hair 
on the half-veiled head ; these were the fash- 
ions of the wife of Phocian and the bride of 


| Leonidas—a chastened taste presided at 


their toilets; and from that era unto the 
present, the forms and modes of Greece, 
have been those of the poet, the sculptor, 
and the painter. 

Rome, queen of the world, and, in her day, 
the haughty dictatress in law and arms to 
Athens and to Sparta, did not disdain to ar- 
ray her daughters in the dignified attire of 
the country she had conquered. Indeed the 
statues of her virgins, her matrons, apd her 
empresses, yet remaining, shew in every 
portico of her ancient streets, the graceful 
fashions of her Grecian province; Agrip- 
pine and Julia, alike charmed in the attic 
zone 

The irruptions of the wild hordes of the 
north over these luxuriant lands of female 
loveliness and civilized society, made it ne- 
cessary for the fair inhabitants to assume a 
more repulsive garb; a sort of Amazonian 
vesture. The flowing robe, the easy unin- 
cumbered shape, the soft unfettered hair, 
gave place to an apparel tight and shorten- 
ed, for flight or contest; to the hardened 
vest, and head-gear, buckled in gold and 
silver.—Hence, by a natural descent. we 
find the iron or whalebone boddice, stiff 
farthingale, and spiral coiffure of the mid- 
dle ages. The courts of Charlemagne, and 
of Alfred to that of Elizabeth of England, 
all successively exhibit the figures of women 
as if in astate of siege. Such lines of cir- 
cumvallation, and outworks! such impreg- 
nable bulwarks of buckram, wood, and 
steel! such insurmountable, or rather im- 
passable mazes of silks, satins, flounces, and 
furbelows, met a man’s view, that before he 
had time even to conjecture what kind of — 
creature was so enveloped, she had with- 
drawn from his sight ; and he only formed a 
vague wish of curiosity on the subject, by . 
hearing, perhaps, of some kindly-intention- 
ed brother or father, that the moving castle 
was one of the softer sex ! 

These preposterous disguisements of the 
loveliest of nature’s works, vanished in 
England, soon after the restoration of the 
House of Stuart to its throne. Butas revo- 
lutions of all sorts too generally run to ex- 
tremes, in this case the unzoned taste of the 
English ladies thought no freedom too free. 
Their vests were gradually unloosened of 
their braces, until another touch might have 
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exposed the fair wearers to no thicker veil 
than the ambient air.—Their, alas! un- 
blushing shame asked no cloud for more !— 
But the matron reign of Anne, in some hap- 
py measure, corrected this indecency. 
However, it was not until the accession 
from Germany, that these free styles of ap- 
parel were finally exploded. The antiqua- 
ted ways of female fortification again intro- | 
duced the hoop, buckram stays, waists screw- 
ed to the circumference of a man’s wrist, | 
that the brocaded silks, stiff with gold. were | 
the ensigns of a perpetual warning of, 
«¢ Keep your distance !” Shoes, with heels so 
bigh as to set the wearer on her toes, were 
as sufficient disable's from sylvan walks in 
shady lanes, ‘‘ for whispering lovers made !” 
as if really in gyves,—and heads, for quanti- 
ty of false hair, either horse or human, and 
in height to overtop a grenadier of six feet 
seven, finished the hideous spectacle, which 
then deformed lovely woman into the sem- 
blance of an ugly ogre, or giantess, going 
about witb a fe fa fum aspect, instead of one 
to attract and soothe, and captivate the soul 
of man through his eyes. 

But about thirty years ago, when the arts 
of sculpture and of painting, when the fine 
specimens brought for examples from the 
chisels of Greece, and the pencils of Italy, 
began to model the general taste of the pub- 
lic with that of the student in particular, 
then the mould for the dress of female youth 
also gradually relaxed its ‘“‘ form and pres- 
sure.” The health-destroying boddice was 
abandoned; brocades and whalebone dis- 
appeared; and the easy shape and flowing 
drapery, again resumed the rights of nature 
‘and of grace. The brigbt hues of auburn, 
raven, or golden tresses, adorned the head 
in native simplicity ; putting to rout the fine 
powdered toupees which yet lingered on the 
trowning brow of prejudice and deformity ! 











MISCELLANZOUS. 
To the Editors of the Minerva, 


Gentlemen,—I have what [ consider a 
legal claim to a very valuable estate, of 
which I have been deseized by certain 
sturdy co-tenants on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Now asI have little inclination 
and less pecuniary ability to prosecute my 
claim at my own proper cost, I beg you 
would permit me to state my case in your 
MINERVA, anticipating that some of your 
city counsellors may advocate my cause; 
in which case I hereby solemnly engage to 
allow them for their expense of ink, lungs, 
and conscience, one moiety of what they 
may recover in any court of law proper to 








try the same. 


Case Stated—Jonathan Bull vs, John Bull. 


My honoured father, Mr. John Bull, was 
born at Battersea, in the vicinity of London. 
He could boast as longa line of ancestry as 
any nobleman in England. When the fami- 


ly came to that island, has evaded the re- 


searches of the antiquary. It is certain, 
however, that the BuLLs were very con- 
spicuous in the reign of King John. There 
is a tradition that the family some centuries 
since possessed several manors and baronial 
castles, with a due assortment of castellated 
turrets, towers, moats, and donjon keeps— 
but whatever were the ancient manorial 
possessions of the family, my father’s whole 
landed estate consisted of a garden at Bat- 
tersea, which he cultivated in the exercise 
of his profession of a gardener, and obtained 
an honest livelihood by supplying the green- 
grocers of London with vegetables.—My 
father in early life married Miss Elizabeth 
Friday, daughter of an eminent seedsman— 
However noble my father’s descent, my mo- 
ther’s lineage was much more ancient and 
illustrious. Friday, or as it was anciently 
called Friga, being a name given to Venus 
by the northern hordes. The Fridays, as 
it is clearly shewn by the learned Selden, 
and by Drayton in the notes to his Poly- 
Oibian, came into what was many centuries 
after called England, in the train of the 
celebrated Trojan Prince Brute, who, im- 
mediately after the destruction of Troy has- 
tened to Albion, gave name to the island, 
and infused into the inhabitants that peculiar 
graciousness and suavity of deportment to- 
wards strangers of which his august name, 
the Great Brute, is so significant. My 
mother’s family flourished most splendidly in 
the Saxon era. The learned Dr. Bentley 
once observed to my maternal grandmother 
that Elizabeth Friday was undoubtedly a 
corruption of Elfrida, the name of a renown- 
ed princess of the Saxon heptarchy. Such 
were my parents, and as such, une would 
imagine they were entitled by birth-right to 
all the wealth they might honestly acquire, 
and to a full share of ail the national fame 
in arts, sciences, and arms, which had been 
acquired by great men among the Picts, 
Saxons, Danes, Normans, Angles, and 
English, from the Roman conquest, and 
might transmit it to their posterity. I have 
been thus particular in tracing our family 
ancestry, because I have been advised by 
counsel learned in the law, that my title to 
the estate in question must be bottomed on 
what they call Fonmadon in the descendor, 
and lest your readers should opine that I am 
descended from the Bulls of the Emerald 
Isle, whose privilege it is to enhance the 
value of the estate claimed, but who have 
no share in the rental. 


For many years my father found the bed 
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ia his garden more productive than his ge- 
nial bed; but at length his wife presented 
him a sop, whom they christened John, 
according to family custom. This boy, 
when fourteen years of age, was appren- 
ticed toa Mr. Floss Nipperkin, silk-mercer 
in London, who had married my father’s 
sister, and who, having no children, adopted 
brother John, and promised if the lad be- 
haved well, to make him his heir Some 
years after, my father finding that out of 
every score of cabbages he raised, sixteen 
went to pay tythes and poor-rates, resolved 
to emigrate to the United States. He sold 
his garden—took passage with my mother— 
landed in Boston—travelled to this state, and 
purchased fifty acres of land about twelve 
miles from your city; on which he settled 
himself as farmer and gardener. ! should 
have mentioned that the third day after our 
landing in Boston I was born, and out of 
compliment to a yankee friend who taught 
my father how to make Johnny cake and 
succatush, was named Jonathan. In process 
of time uncle Nipperkin died, leaving brother 
John sole heir to all his wealth, consisting 
of money in the hands of his banker, an am- 
ple stock in trade, a well accustomed shop, 
and the prospect if he kept close to his coun- 
ter, and read the Morning Chronicle, of ar- 
riving one day at the dignity of Common 
Councilman. About the same time my 
father, who was always impatient when he 
owed any one, paid the great debt of na- 
ture, bequeathing a handsome sum of money to 
brother John by his last will and testament, 
and constituting me heir to all his posses- 
sions in America, and appointing me resi- 
duary legatee of all his estate, real, personal, 


and mixed, not otherwise disposed of on, 


both sides of the Atlantic. My father died 
wealthy ; for although 30 years since he had 
to plod a weary way to market, yet as he ob- 
served the distance decreased every year, 
so rapid was the increase of the city of 
New-York, and that although when he first 
came to this country he went a long way to 
market, the market came to him, so that 
what with a ready sale of the products of his 
farm and garden, and selling a barren knoll 


most covered with the purchase money, 
wanting the former for a Chinese pagoda, 
and the latter for a fish-pond, my father 
had reason to bless the day when he landed 
in America. 


After the desease of my father and uncle, 
a very friendly intercourse was kept up be- 
tween my brother and me. Searcely a ship 
arrived from Londen without bringing some 
tasteful or palatable token of brotherly af- 
fection. At one time a double Glo’ster cheese 
or hamper of porter; at another some gown 
patterns or real Cashmere shawls made in 
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sent mea very tasty gig, made by one Hatch- 
et or Axe, accompanied by a neat box con- 
taining a mixture of tar and tallow, with 
particular directions jrinted on the cover, 
shewing how the axle and hub ought to be 
greased; an operation which brother John 
or this Mr. Hatchet wisely concluded was 
rather above the skill and comprehension of 
the New-York mechanics. 


I reciprocated these kindnesses with some 
of the prime delicacies of New-York : send- 
ing him a cask of cranberries. or a barrel 
of kiln-dried Indian meal, with particular 
directions how to make and eat hasty pud- 
ding in the manner of that noble yankee, 
Count Rumford. To these ] added a keg of 
magnificent sturgeon, soused according to 
the most approved Albany recipe. Imme- 
diately after the receipt of the gig, I sent 
brother John a dozen delicate hams, cut 
and cured from that gentie herd of swine, so 
long the grace and ornament of the city of 
New-York, which are always under the care 
of your worthy city Magistrates, whether 
** Rooting with sagacious snout, 

Or roiling in delicious mud.” 
—Alderman Wood was pleased to pro- 
nounce these hams superior in raciness and 
flavour to the far-famed Westphalian. 

It will be readily imagined that such 
savory and fashionable reminiscences 
tended to brighten the flame of natural af- 
fection, and excite a desire of personal in- 
tercourse. Brother John often expressed 
his intention of crossing the Atlantic, but 
unhappily all his information respecting the 
United States had been imbibed from the 
writings of one Mr. Gruffhead or Giffhead, 
or some such name ; and brother John, good 
honest soul, really imagined that two thirds 
of the inhabitants of this state were Indian 
savages, and the residue, as an elegant July 
orator expressed it, 


Of savage men more worse than they. 


It took several years to combat these pre- 
judices. I assured brother John on the 
honour of an Englishman, which whatever 
Mr. Gruffhead might say, did not all evapo- 


; ‘rate in crossing the Atlantic; that during 
and a slough, which a great speculator al-| 


thirty-five years I had lived in the neigh-— 
bourhood of the city of New-York, 1 had 
never seen but one Indian, and he was 2 
miserable creature, staggering under a load 
of birch brooms which he was peddling for 
cider; and that I inherited so much of the 
spirit of our ancestors of Cressy and Poic- 
tiers, that | would undertake to beat a score 
of such Indians without any other weapon 
than one of their own broom-sticks. At 
one time brother John’s good sense—for 
Englishmen, and even liverymen of London 
have at bottom some common sense, though 
their opinions respecting these United 





London for wife and daughters ; and once he 


| States I confess at times render it a little 
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equivocal. Brother John had at one time 
so far conquered his apprehensions of the 
“‘ Antics vast and chimeras dire”—of their 
Mr. Gruffhead, that his dread of scalping 
knives and tomahawks subsided, and he ac- 
tually engaged a passage for New-York. 
But unfortunately, as he was packing his 
baggage, he took up one of your city news- 
papers, with which my daughter Jemima had 
wrapped up a quart of ground outs, which she 
sent to her cousin Miss Pretty Floss Nipper- 
kin Bull; and more unfortunately this paper 
contained a very minute account of a great 
feast of St. Tammany, held at the great wig- 
wam in the city of New-York, with all the 
Names and titles of the great and liitle 
sachems, emblazoned according to the 
strictest rules of savage heraldry. Here 
was information strong as proof of holy writ 
of all Mr. Gruffhead had written. Brother 
John’s head was again filled with scalping 
knives and tomahawks. He wrote me a 
severe letter, charging me with deception. 
Tn vain I endeavoured to sooth his fears, as- 
suring him that the St. Tammany tribe were 
a set of very worthy, civil, harmless gentle- 


EDITORIAL NOTICES: 





No, 4. Vol. Il. of New Series of the My 
NERVA will contain the following articles: 

PopuLaR TaALEs.-—The Heroism of Filial 
Piety. The Old Maids. 

THe TRavELLeR.— The Thugs of Central 
India. 

THE Drama.— Theatrieal Decorations. 

BroGRAPHY —Memoirs of Dias Comes. 

ARTS AND Sc: ENCES. Conversationes ai 
Dr. Mitehill’s. Scientific and Literary Notices 
from Foreign Journals. 

LITERATURE.— Reminiscences ; by Charles 
Butler. 

THe Graces.—Ahalya Baee. 

MiscELLANkKovus.—Jonathan Bull vs. John 
Buti.— Letter Second, 

PoETRY.—O. iginal, and other pieces. 
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men; with nothing of the [ndian or any 
other warrior about them; that they never | 
scalped any thing but a water-melon, or) 
tomahawked aught but a giblet pie. All 
would not do; he had inquired the charac- 
ter of the National Advocate, the paper) 
which enveloped the ground nuts, and found | 
that it had never been detected in publish- , 
ing a falsehood or misstatement, and he was | 
resolved not to risk his head within reach | 
of the Tammany scalping knives. Nothing 
remained but that I should visit brother | 


Sanguine expectations are entertained that 
the p:oject of a canal, to render the dangerous 
and tecious passage round Cape Cod, unnecese 
sary, will be speedily carried into effect. 


The exhibition of cuttings with a pair of 
common scissors, by Master Hubard, seems to 
attract very general notice. The faculty by 
which he executes in this way figures and ob- 


jects so true to nature, renders him a very in- 


teresting boy. 


The late Col. James Morrison of Lexington, 
Kentucky, having bequeathed twenty thousand 


John. This was easily done. I packed my | dollars to the Transylvania University, for the 
trunk—stepped on board of one of our ele- | purpose of endowing a Profess«iship, the Trus- 
gant packets, after a pleasant passage landed ' tees have decreed that it shall bear his name; 





in Liverpool, jumped into a post chaise, and | 
within thirty days after leaving the Hook, | 
was at my brother’s shop-door. I found 
brother John a slender, dapper man; re- 
markably flexible in the back, neat as a 
pink, and polite as acoach-horse. He re- 
ceived me with the most fraternal cordiality, 
introduced me to his wife and daughters. 
brought out a bottle of his best wine, and as 
sister Bull observed I must want a lunch 
after being jolted in them there post chaise, 
the cloth was quickly spread and a fine 
rasher of pork soon smoked upon the table ; 
introduced, however, with many apologies | 
from sister Bull and my nieces for not 
having any molasses in the house to sweeten 
the gravy. It was in vain I protested I 
never tasted any pork and molasses; my 
protest I could perceive was received with 
incredulity, and set down to the score of my 
politeness ; and the next day a seven gallon 
keg of molasses was procured, and I was 
earnestly requested to partake of it as freely 





as if ] was at ’ome. 
{To be continued.) 


and that mathematics and natural philosophy 
shall be the branches of science confided to the 
Morrison Professor. 


Dr. Spafford, author of the Gazetteer of this 
state, has just published a Guide for Travellers 
on the canal from New-York to Niagara. 


The citizens of Camden (S. C.) have deter- 
mined to erect a monument to the memory of 
Baron de Kalb, a Major General in the U. S. 
Army, who fell in the battle near that place, 


during our Revolutionary struggle. 


MARRIED, 


T. C. Pinckney. Esq. to Miss C. Smith. 

J. B. Narnum. Esq. to Miss M. Graham. 
Mr. E. Edwards to Miss Sarah Medler. 
M:.J. W. Weatherill to Miss Elma Mapes, 
Mr. C. H. Redman to Miss M. A Tappen, 


DIED, 


Mr. Charles Wright, aged 70 years, 
Mr. John J. Jones, aged.39 years, 
Wm. Bailey, jr., aged 23 years. 
Mr. J. Procter, aged 75 years. 

Mrs. H. Parshall, aged 78 years. 











POETRY. 
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“ Lt is the gift of POETRY to hallow every plac 


which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour mere 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, abu to shed over 


it a tint more magical than the blush of morning.” 
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Then is the season to repine— 
He goes upon his lonely way, 

To watch the evening sun’ decline 
And catch its last expiring ray. 

He sees the willow branches sear, 
And hangs his faded raptures there, 





For the Minerva. 


TO A MYRTLE, DESIGNED FOR A PRIEND. 
By a Lady o Boston. 


Lt Love his beauteous roses twine, 
Which nature’s blush adorns, ! 
But he who wears the wreath must pine, 
For ah! ‘tis fraught with thorns. 

Let Love his rosy garland keep 
In richest bloom displayed ; 

But he who wins the prize shall weep; 
For ah! it soon must fade. 

But thou, sweet myrtle, canst reveal 
A charm no power destroys— 

Thy leaves no hidden pangs conceal, 
Nor cheat with transient joys. 

For thou art friendship’s rightful claim, 
Thy bloom no change sustains, 

Through winter’s gloomy storms the same, 
The same when Sirius reigns ; 

But yet like Aer, thy modest pride 
A sheltering care demands, 

To ignorant folly’s prayer denied, 
Thou bloom’st in wisdom’s hands. 


Then go, sweet plant, where wisdom shines, 


Where truth and feeling live, 

And while that breast o’er thee inclines, 
The constant emblem give. 

Then where my simple grave appears, 
Shalt thou a place demand, 

Glistening with friendship’s sacred tears, 
And strewed by friendsbip’s hand. M., 


i 


For the Minerva. 


EARLY LIFE. 
By J. R. Sutermeister. 


There is a season to rejoice : 
It is the dawn of early life, 

When hope imparts her melting voice, 
Till air with melody is rife. 


To flourish in the cheerful breast; 
And fancy lights up youthful hours, 
As rainbows the blue heav’n invest! 


Man drinks the breath of being’s spring, 
His spirits are as light and clear 
As is the woodlark’s busy wing, 
Which fans the morning atmosphere. 
His footsteps press with conscious pride, 
The green earth’s beautiful array ; 
But his soul casts its clay aside 
To bask in heaven’s ethereal] ray ! 


Oh ! that such joys would long endure 
Which bright and early life imparts, 
And the flame burn for aye as pure, 
Which fancy lights in youthful hearts! 
Alas! enthusiast feeling dies, 
And leaves the breast too soon to mourn ; 
And man must lean with streaming eyes 
Where his young hopes sleep in the urn! 





[ers, 
Young thoughts come forth like summer flow- 





And pours the desolating tear, 
And heaves the sigh of black despair. 


=p 


For the Minerva. 


STANZAS. 


“ The lurking quicksands of the sea 
I'll trust ere | again trust thee "’ 


Bxrooxs. 


For woman ne’er my harp Il} bura,* 
For woman ne’e:x a sigh I'll heave, 
Her love or scorn alike I spurn, 
My heart she never can deceive : 
At least again—for once I bow’d 
With ali the sanguine hopes of youth, 
Anc oft to me, she fondly vow’d, 
The sun might change—but not her trath, 


This was in young romantic days, 
When all the world was fair to me, 
Before I knew her artful ways, 
Her adder heart—her treachery. 
But I’ve awaken’d from these dreams, 
I’ve prov’d her false and valueless ; 
I see her now, not as she seems, 
But rob’d in all her worthlessness. 


Let fools believe she is divine, 
And let them riot in her smile, 
Or think her heart is virtue’s shrine, 
Her soul, like heav’n, devoid of guile. 
Ere long they’ll feel what [ have felt, 
Ere long believe what I have spoken, 
And loath the shrine at which they knelt 
With hopes and peace for ever broken. 


RUTHVEN. 


* A Gaelic proverb.—Garnett. 


pf 


We republish the following exquisite stanzas which 
appeared a few years ago in the Post, because we wish 
to preserve in our columns a memorial of one of our 
finest poets, whose effusions have proved that true wit 


and genuine feeling are by no means incompatible with 
each other. 


To e# *# * @ & 


Air—* Shannon Side.” 

The world is bright before thee, 

Its summer flowers are thine, 
Its calm blue sky is o’er thee, 

Thy bosom, Pleasure’s shrine ; 
And thine the sunbeam given 

To Nature’s morning hour, 
Pure, warm, as when from heaven 

It burst on Eden’s bower, 


There is a song of sorrow, 
The death-dirge of the gay, 
That tells, ere dawn of morrow, 
These charms may melt away, 
_ That sun’s bright beam be shaded, 
That sky be blue no more, 
The summer flowers be faded, 
And youth’s warm promise o’er 
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or Sea = 


Believe it 10t-~though isnely 
Thy evening home may be, 

Though Beauty’s bark cap only 
Float on a summer sea, 

Though Time thy bloom is stealing, 
There’s still beycnd his art, 

The wiid flowe: wreath of feeling, 
The sunbeam of the heart! 


CROAKER & Co. 
ae 


HAPPINESS. 


Tell me, ye woods, ye smiling plains, 
Ye blessed birds around, 

In which of Nature’s wide domains 
Can bliss for man be found? 


The wild birds carolled over head, 
The breeze around me blew, 

And Nature’s awful chorus said— 
No bliss for mai she knew. 


E questioned Love, whose early ray 
So rosy bright appears, 

And heard the timid genius say 
His light was dimmed by tears. 


I questioned Friendship: Friendship sighed, 
And thus her answer gave : 

The few whom Fortune aever turned, 
Were wither'd in the grave! 


I asked if Vice could bliss bestow ? 
Vice boasted loud and well, 

But fading from her withered brow 
The borrowed roses fell. 


I sought of Feeling, if her skill 
Could soothe the wounded breast ? 
And found her mourning, faint and stil) 
For others’ woes distr°ssed. 


I questioned Virtue: Virtue sighed, 
No boon could she dispense ; 

Not Virtue was her name, she cried, 
But humble Penitence. 


I questioned Death: the grisly shade 
Relax’d his brow severe ; 

And ‘I am Happiness,’ he said, 
‘If Virtue guide thee here.’ H. 


A 


THE MESSENGER BIRD. 


By Mrs. Hemans. 


£“Some of the Brazillians pay great veneration to a 
certain bird that sings mournfully in the night time. 
They say it is a messenger which their deceased friends 
and relations have sent, and that it brings them news 
from the other world.’’—Picart’s Ceremonies and Reli- 
gious Customs. } 

Thou art come from the Spirit’s land, thou bird ‘ 

Thou art come from the Spirit's land! 
Through the dark pine grove let thy voice be heard, 
And tell of the shadowy band! 


We know that the bowers are green and fair 
In the light of that distant shore, 

And we know that the friends we have lost are there, 
They are there—and they weep no more 


And we know they have quench’d their fever’s thirst 
From the Fountain of Youth ere now, 

For there must the stream in its gladness burst, 

Which none may findbelow! 




















And we know that they wii) not be lured to eart), 
From the land of deathless flowers, 

By the feast, or dance, or song of mirth, 
Though their hearts were once with ours. 


Though they sat with us by the night fire’s blaze, 
And bent with us the bow, 

And heard the tales of our father’s days, 
Which are told to others now ! 


Then tell us, thou bird of the solemn strain ! 
Can those who have loved forget ? 

We call, and they answer not again— 
Do they love—do they love us yet? 


Hoth the warrior think of his brother there, 
And the father of his child ? 

And the chief of those that were wont to share 
His wanderings o’er the wild ? 


We call them far through the silent night, 
And they speak not from cave or hill; 

We know, thou bird, that their land is bright, 
But say. do they love there still ? 








ENIGIMAS. 





** And justly the wise man thus preached to usall, 
Despise not the value of things that are small.”’ 





Answers to PUZZLES in our last. 


PuzzLE I.—A Ball. 
PuzzLE 1l.—The Grave. 
Puzz_LE Ill.—An Almanac. 


NEW PUZZLES. 


I. 


Take me entire, my salutary juice 

In medicine will prove of sovereign use ; 
Divide me,—that does such a change create, 
I’m found pure water in a double state, 


It. 


He that in music takes delight, 

And he that sleeps secure by nigh*, 
And he that from snug harbous sails, 
And he that’s conversant in jails, 
And he that much in tavern spends, 
Aud he that courts of law attends, 
He that explains heraldic signs, 

And he that deals in silver mines, 
These are my several acquaintance ; 
I am an obstacle and hindrance. 


ANAGRAMS. 


I, Spare him Not. 
Il Best in Prayer. 
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